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Abstract 

This article seeks to contribute to the current discourse on internationalisation of higher education in 
Australia and to understanding and managing the increasing diversity of the student body. Its specific 
concern is a comparison of international versus domestic student experience regarding a range of a 
university’s academic and general services provision. The research sample consisted of 5,090 students 
who participated in three University of Western Sydney (UWS) surveys in 2004-05. The results 
indicated that international and domestic student experience at UWS was largely similar in learning 
and teaching; however, overseas undergraduate students were significantly less satisfied with course 
outcomes, provision of facilities and resources — and access to them, than domestic students. No such 
differences were evident at postgraduate and research higher degree levels. One practical outcome of 
this study was a clear need for promotion and communication of various support services and facilities 
for international students, especially at the early stages of their program. 
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The number of overseas students enrolled in Australian higher education institutions 
grew from 40,000 in 1994 to 344,815 in 2005 (Australian Education International, 2005). 
Worldwide the numbers of students seeking education outside of their home country is 
expected to grow from 1.8 mi llion students in 2000 to 7.2 mi llion by 2025 (Asia New Zealand 
Foundation, 2003). The international students studying in Australia’s institutions are primarily 
from the high socioeconomic groups in Asia (Scott, 2005). They cannot but look at what 
constitutes the best value for money education across the world and some may reassess 
whether they might not be better to study, for example, in the USA, New Zealand, or at home. 

There has been a dramatic fall in the proportion of federal funds allocated to 
Australian universities over the past decade (Currie, 2005; Scott, 2005; Soutar & Turner, 
2002). This has increased the importance of full fee-paying overseas students as a source of 
income, and thus competition between export education providers to be responsive to 
international student needs. With this competition has come a significant increase in foreign 
students’ expectation that their total experience at university, not just what happens in the 
classroom, be of the highest quality (Scott, 2005). Because of the importance of international 
students to the Australian higher education system, it is essential to understand specifically 
what they want and need in order to gain and retain them. 

Research in various universities throughout the world have shown that international 
students’ perceptions of quality are shaped by non-academic aspects of their university 
experience no less than by academic ones (e.g., Abadi, 2000; Al-Mubarak, 2000; Cameron & 
Meade, 2002; Eland, 2001; Hechanova-Alampay, Beehr, Christiansen, & Van Horn, 2002; 
Heggins & Jackson, 2003; Ramsay, 1999; Washburn, Beaumont, & Teasdale, 2001). For 
example, Washburn, Beaumont, and Teasdale (2001) from the University of British 
Columbia, Canada, found that obtaining clear information and timely feedback regarding the 
university while in their home country; assistance with accommodation upon arrival; cross- 
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cultural training opportunities; Orientation and Peer Support programs; and availability of 
extensive and ongoing English tutorial sessions were rated most highly by international 
students. A qualitative research into satisfaction with the Oklahoma State University, USA, 
among international students (Abadi, 2000) reported that while 64% of respondents were 
satisfied with their academic experience at the university, only 42% and 36% expressed 
satisfaction with their personal and social experiences respectively. The respondents 
emphasised the importance of international student advisors; provision of activities for 
foreign students, such as home visits and host family programs; and access to the library and 
computer labs. Al-Mubarak (2000) investigated international student experience at the 
Pennsylvania University, USA, and came to the conclusion that most international students 
encountered adjustment problems in areas such as: communication, cultural, personal, health, 
housing, and food. Most international students (90%) experienced problems in the first year 
of their program. Students sought help from a friend, school office, classmate, teaching staff, 
family, or advisor (in order of preference) when they experienced problems. Cameron and 
Meade (2002), New Zealand researchers from the University of Otago, named promotion and 
communication of various support services and facilities among incoming international 
students as a key factor supporting their transition to university. 

During the period from 1994 to 2005 the proportion of overseas students at UWS has 
grown from a few per cent to 19% of its total enrolment. Yet, in 2004-05 UWS experienced a 
deficit of international students intake, primarily because of its deliberate withdrawing from 
provision of offshore programs with low return on investment. In 2003, there were 8,455 
overseas students enrolled at UWS, including 3,877 onshore and 4,578 offshore students. In 
2005 the corresponding numbers dropped down to 5,448, 3,654 and 1,794. However, UWS is 
not alone in this regard. The number of international students applying to study in Australia 
dropped over the period 2003-05 in several universities. For example, the University of 
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Newcastle and Monash University were reported to have experienced a drop in international 
student enrolments in 2005 of 9% and 15% respectively (Jopson & Burke, 2005). 

In such a context, it is critically important for UWS to determine precisely what 
attracts and retains students with diverse cultural backgrounds. This was one of the main tasks 
of an extensive research agenda the university has undertaken since April 2004. This article 
provides a comparative analysis of three relevant surveys conducted in 2004-05. These were 
the UWS Student Satisfaction Survey (SSS) covering the total UWS experience; the UWS 
Research Student Satisfaction Survey (RSSS) completed by higher degree research (HDR) 
students; and the Course Experience Questionnaire (CEQ) completed by graduating 
undergraduate students. 

The principal objective of this article is to summarise the benchmarked results of the 
surveys with respect to the international student experience at the university. Particular 
attention was focused on university’s services and areas of provision assessed differently by 
overseas and domestic students. Identification of such domains where differences were most 
evident could enabled the university to suitably customise them, which could help ensure 
quality learning and teaching for all students, and maintain the UWS student population. 

Method 


Participants and procedure 

The UWS Student Satisfaction Survey 2004-05 was completed by 3,166 onshore 
coursework students via scannable form (1,695 records) or online (1,471 records). The 
majority of respondents (77%) were undergraduate students at the bachelor level. Due to 
technical reasons, only the data obtained via scannable forms were used in this research, 
excluding the records with residential status unspecified. The final data comprised 1,496 
records of 1,161 domestic and 335 international students. The research sample was 
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representative of the university’s profile in terms of gender, age, college, level of study, 
campus, Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander descent, medical condition, payment mode and 
language background. The similarly representative Course Experience Questionnaire sample 
of 3,201 graduates who completed an award course in 2005, consisted of 2,819 domestic and 
382 international students. It included 2,087 records of 1,870 local and 217 international 
students containing written responses to open-ended questions. These were used in the 
content analysis of comments via CEQuery — an IT-based qualitative analysis tool. The 
Research Student Satisfaction Survey was completed by a sample of 411 UWS HDR students 
in 2005. Of those respondents, 357 were local, 36 were international students, and 18 students 
did not specify their residential status, thus the final data of 393 records were analysed. 

Instruments 

The UWS Student Satisfaction Survey builds on a tool developed at the University of 
Technology, Sydney (UTS), and used at the Tshwane University of Technology, South 
Africa, and in a range of other universities. It allows the university to identify key areas of 
good practice, priority areas requiring enhancement and to undertake benchmarking for 
improvement with other institutions using the same survey. Students rate a set of 85 items 
designating the university’s academic and general services and facilities on their importance 
and performance, using a five-point Likert-style scale (1 = low to 5 = high). These items cover 
students’ total experience at UWS and include: 

• Current Course Experience (e.g., unit content, materials, methods, class sizes, staff) 

• Outcomes of Study (e.g., development of relevant abilities and skills) 

• Administration and Access to facilities and resources 

• Learning Support Services (e.g., library, WebCT, computing facilities) 

• Student Services (e.g., Careers and Employment Advice, Counselling) 

• General Student Facilities (e.g., food services, shops, sport and fitness) 

• UWS Student Association’s services and activities. 
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The Course Experience Questionnaire consists of 24 items, plus one overall satisfaction item, 
and aims to measure students’ perceptions of various aspects of the course just completed. 
Graduates are asked to indicate the extent to which they agree or disagree with each of 25 
statements using a five-point Likert-style scale where 1 represents strong disagreement and 5 
strong agreement. The 24 items relate to five aspects of students’ experience of their degree 
course: Good Teaching, Clear Goals and Standards, Generic Skills, Appropriate Assessment 
and Student Support. 

Respondents are also invited to answer two questions in their own words: ‘What were 
the best aspects of your course?’ and ‘What aspects of your course are most in need of 
improvement?’. The written comments are automatically classified by the CEQuery 
qualitative analysis tool into five main domains: Staff, Course Design, Outcomes, Assessment 
and Support, and 26 subdomains using a custom-tailored dictionary. The CEQ is based on 
decades of research and refinement, and is fully evaluated from the psychometric point of 
view (Graduate Careers Council of Australia, 2004, 2005). 

The UWS Research Student Satisfaction survey was developed from a parallel 
instrument used over the past five years at UTS. It was refined in consultation with key UWS 
staff, including the UWS Research Studies Committee. The survey was trialled with a range 
of UWS HDR students and further refined in light of their feedback. The survey’s design and 
structure are very similar to those of the SSS. Its 107 items cover areas of HDR students’ 
experience such as: 

• Academic Support 

• Outcomes of Study 

• Administration and Access to facilities and resources 

• Library Services 

• Computing Facilities, Research Support and Infrastructure 
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• Student Services 

• Minimum Resource Policy 

• General Student Facilities 

• UWS Postgraduate Student Association’s services and activities. 

Results 

To determine whether differences between participants’ mean ratings of survey items were 
evident on the basis of residency, an independent t test was conducted for each survey data 
with residential status as the independent variable. Note that the t test is relatively robust with 
respect to departures from normality, provided that sample sizes are large enough. In this 
study all sample sizes are sufficiently large to justify the use of the t test. The level of 
significance was set at p < .01 for the SSS analysis in order to select the most important 
differences out of many. As the analyses of the CEQ and RSSS showed fewer differences 
between mean scores of local and international students, a less strict significance level of p < 
.05 was applied. Due to large numbers or items per survey only significant results are 
presented in Tables 1-6. 

UWS Student Satisfaction Survey 

Table 1 shows that domestic UWS students rated the importance of half of the Course 
Experience items and all but two Administration items higher than international students. 
International students rated the importance of Access to sport and religious facilities, and to 
public transport; English Language Intensive Courses; International Student Advisors and 
Office; Student Association providing collectives, clubs and societies; and the importance of 
almost all General Facilities higher than local students. 
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Table 1 

Results of Independent Samples Test Comparing SSS Mean Ratings on Importance by 
Residential Status* 


Servicesand areasof provision: Internal* mil students Damsticstiicksils 

Ini|»MtuKt' (i i=336) (/i=1,161) 



M 

SD 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

The course being undertaken 

Has up-to-date unit content 

4.39 

.85 

4.58 

.68 

-4.24 

.000 

Qosely links theory and practice 

4.39 

.84 

4.53 

.72 

-3.00 

.003 

Has useful and relevant learning materials 

4.37 

.79 

4.55 

.66 

-3.99 

.000 

Provides clear assessment requirements 

4.46 

.73 

4.60 

.61 

-3.41 

.001 

Provides relevant assessment tasks 

4.40 

.71 

4.53 

.65 

-2.91 

.004 

Provides timely and constructive feedback 

4.39 

.82 

4.56 

.78 

-3.59 

.000 

Has class times/locations easy to participate 

4.31 

.87 

4.57 

.70 

-5.47 

.000 

Timetable for attendance suits my needs 

4.26 

.86 

4.55 

.71 

-6.03 

.000 

Outcomes of studies to date 

Non sexist attitudes 

4.14 

1.01 

4.39 

.92 

-4.12 

.000 

The skills for on-going self directed learning 

4.30 

.80 

4.45 

.72 

-3.20 

.001 

Skills in communicating with people 

4.33 

.78 

4.54 

.71 

-4.56 

.000 

Administration 

Info on admissions procedures is easy to obtain 

4.38 

.81 

4.56 

.71 

-3.74 

.000 

Admissions procedures are straightforward 

4.35 

.79 

4.54 

.70 

-4.02 

.000 

Info on enrolment is clear and accurate 

4.48 

.75 

4.60 

.66 

-2.83 

.005 

Enrolling and re enrolling is convenient 

4.46 

.82 

4.61 

.80 

-3.45 

.001 

Current & accurate info on HECS/PELS or fees 

4.16 

1.00 

4.49 

.81 

-5.33 

.000 

Accurate info about courses 

4.42 

.77 

4.59 

.66 

-3.73 

.000 

Admin matters effectively resolved 

4.47 

.75 

4.60 

.67 

-2.86 

.004 

Access 

Sports facilities 

3.75 

1.17 

3.26 

.45 

5.17 

.000 

Parking 

4.22 

1.10 

4.63 

.74 

-6.85 

.000 

Religious Facilities 

3.44 

1.40 

2.97 

1.62 

3.75 

.000 

Public Transport 

4.55 

.89 

4.24 

1.25 

3.91 

.000 

Learning support 

library: Provision of materials in unit outlines 

4.43 

.83 

4.60 

.69 

-3.64 

.000 

EUCOS 

4.19 

1.10 

3.46 

1.56 

5.93 

.000 

Student sendees 

International Student Advisors 

4.61 

.73 

3.64 

1.48 

10.53 

.000 

International Student Office 

4.63 

.77 

3.58 

1.50 

11.23 

.000 

General facilities 

Bars 

3.62 

1.23 

3.15 

1.47 

4.81 

.000 

Shops and Newsagencies 

4.05 

1.00 

3.85 

1.11 

2.67 

.008 

Sports and Fitness Facilities 

3.98 

1.12 

3.48 

1.31 

5.57 

.000 

Sport Activities and Programs 

3.95 

1.13 

3.39 

1.31 

6.04 

.000 

Social Activities 

3.92 

1.04 

3.48 

1.30 

5.08 

.000 

Swimming Pools 

3.87 

1.24 

3.16 

1.40 

7.08 

.000 

Student Association 

Conduct effective education campaigns 

3.99 

.99 

3.79 

1.16 

2.60 

.009 

Collectives, clubs, societies easy to involve in 

3.99 

.97 

3.70 

1.20 

3.59 

.000 


*Only significant results at p < .01 are included in the table. 
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Table 2 shows that domestic students were satisfied with teaching staff and methods; many 
course outcomes, learning support and general facilities significantly higher than international 
students. International students were not satisfied with any services higher than domestic 
students. 


Table 2 


Results of Independent Samples Test Comparing SSS Mean Ratings on Performance by 
Residential Status* 


Services and areas cf prmisinii: 

Intematxnai 

M SD 

Domestic students 
M SD 

t 

P 

The course being undertaken 

Is conducted by staff who are good teachers 

3.35 

1.02 

3.64 

1.08 

-4.34 

.000 

Employs interesting and appropriate T & L methods 

3.29 

.94 

3.50 

.95 

-3.51 

.000 

Outcomes of studies to date 

An ability to think critically 

3.73 

.78 

4.00 

.81 

-5.36 

.000 

An ability to solve practical problems successfully 

3.42 

.93 

3.68 

.90 

-4.52 

.000 

A capacity for creativity and innovation 

3.34 

.90 

3.57 

.97 

-3.64 

.000 

Ethical values like honesty and integrity 

3.59 

.92 

3.83 

.93 

-3.96 

.000 

Non sexist attitudes 

3.77 

.88 

4.09 

.85 

-5.69 

.000 

An appreciation for Australia’s cultural diversity 

3.57 

.96 

3.97 

.88 

-6.76 

.000 

The skills necessary for self directed learning 

3.59 

.88 

3.79 

.92 

-3.51 

.000 

Skills in communicating with people 

3.49 

.99 

3.83 

.93 

-5.57 

.000 

Skills to work as an effective member of a team 

3.48 

1.03 

3.75 

.94 

-4.28 

.000 

A capacity to manage change effectively 

3.27 

.92 

3.52 

.96 

-4.01 

.000 

Administration 

Current & accurate info on HECS/PELS or fees 

3.19 

1.06 

3.59 

1.13 

-4.75 

.000 

Access 

Library 

3.91 

1.02 

4.18 

.94 

-4.45 

.000 

Computers 

3.45 

1.27 

3.78 

1.11 

-4.46 

.000 

Sports facilities 

3.01 

1.16 

3.45 

.98 

-5.89 

.000 

Cafeteria 

3.45 

1.17 

3.68 

1.14 

-3.04 

.002 

Public Transport 

2.78 

1.31 

3.06 

1.28 

-3.17 

.002 

Learning support 

Library: Provision of Study Desks and Rooms 

3.63 

1.02 

3.85 

.99 

-3.48 

.001 

library: Photocopiers and Printing 

3.80 

1.03 

4.00 

.94 

-3.27 

.001 

Quality of Computing Equipment 

3.23 

1.15 

3.52 

1.10 

-4.05 

.000 

Student services 

Counselling 

3.21 

1.03 

3.42 

.99 

-2.75 

.006 

General facilities 

Food Services 

3.08 

1.20 

3.44 

1.16 

-4.68 

.000 

Shops and Newsagencies 

3.01 

1.17 

3.44 

1.05 

-5.65 

.000 

Sports and Fitness Facilities 

2.86 

1.23 

3.31 

1.00 

-5.73 

.000 

Sport Activities and Programs 

2.88 

1.10 

3.17 

1.06 

-3.71 

.000 

Swimming Pools 

2.37 

1.30 

2.68 

1.27 

-3.03 

.002 


* Only significant results at p < .01 are included in the table. 
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The services rated significantly higher on importance and lower on performance by 
international students, compared to domestic students, represented areas which, from the 
undergraduate overseas students’ perspective, needed priority attention and enhancement. 
These were: 


• Access to sport facilities 

• Access to public transport 

• Provision of shops and newsagencies 

• Provision of sports and fitness facilities 

• Provision of sport activities and programs 

• Provision of swimming pools. 

A similar pattern of standard deviation values for both domestic and international students can 
be seen in Tables 1 and 2. Moderate standard deviations emerged for academic and 
administrative items (mean ratings ranged from .61 to 1.13), and relatively higher ones for 
access, support, and general facilities items mean ratings (range = .45-1.62). 

Course Experience Questionnaire 

As may be seen in Table 3, of 25 CEQ items the mean scores on six items appeared 
significantly different on the basis of residential status (p < .05). International graduates had 
higher means on two items, both from the Good Teaching (GT) scale: 

GT: The teaching staff on this course motivated me to do my 
best work; 

GT: The staff made a real effort to understand difficulties I 
might be having with my work. 

Local graduates rated higher all three items of the Appropriate Assessment (AA) scale (all 
reversed scored as they are negatively phrased), and also one item of the Generic Skills (GS) 


scale: 
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AA: To do well in this course all you really needed was a good 
memory; 

AA: The staff seemed more interested in testing what I had 
memorised that what I had understood; 

AA: Too many staff asked me questions just about facts; 

GS: The course improved my skills in written communication. 

No significant differences across residential status were found for the Clear Goals and Student 

Support scales. 


Table 3 


Results of Independent Samples Test Comparing CEQ Mean Ratings by Residential Status* 


Scale axles and items 

International 

students 

(«=382) 

M SD 

Domestic 

students 

(«=2j819) 

M SD 

t 

P 

GT: The teaching staff on this course motivated 
me to do my best work 

3.48 

.99 

3.31 

1.05 

2.89 

.004 

GT: The staff made a real effort to understand 
difficulties I might be having with my work 

3.30 

.93 

3.16 

1.03 

2.45 

.014 

AA: To do well in this course all you really 
needed was a good memory** 

3.00 

1.22 

3.55 

1.22 

-8.26 

.000 

AA: The staff seemed more interested in 
testing what 1 had memorised that what I had 
understood** 

3.29 

1.15 

3.44 

1.18 

-2.19 

.029 

AA: Too many staff asked me questions just 
about facts** 

3.28 

.91 

3.50 

.96 

-4.07 

.000 

GS: The course improved my skills in written 
communication 

3.75 

.94 

3.89 

.97 

-2.58 

.010 


* Only significant results at p < .05 are included in the table. 


** Reversed scored items. 


The CEQ’s open-ended comments classified using CEQuery were scored, and an independent 
t test was conducted with residential status as the independent variable to examine the 
differences between the mean scores on the CEQuery domains and subdomains. These means 
were calculated based on -1 = Needs Improvement , 0 = No Comment, 1 = Best Aspect. Thus, 


mean values > 0 denote more positive than negative comments, mean values < 0 denote more 
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negative than positive comments, mean values close to 0 indicate balanced or patchy 
opinions. The records without any comments were not analysed, as were those with 
comments unspecified by CEQuery. Four significant results of this analysis, as presented in 
Table 4, were: 


• Course Design domain attracted slightly more positive than negative comments from 
local students, and more negative than positive comments from international students; 

• Assessment domain received more negative than positive comments from both 
subsamples, but with significantly larger number of such comments from local 
students; 

• Intellectual Outcomes subdomain achieved more positive than negative comments 
from both subsamples, but with significantly more such comments from international 
students; 

• Student Administration subdomain attracted more negative than positive comments 
from both subsamples, but with significantly larger number of such comments from 
local students. 

Two results on CEQuery subdomains approaching significance were also included in Table 4 
in order to better understand the significant results on the Course Design and Assessment 
domains. 

Table 4 


Results of Independent Samples Test Comparing CEQ Comment Mean Scores by Residential 
Status* 


CEQuery dcmans and subdomains 

Intmiiitk tml students 
(w=217) 

M SD 

Domestic students 
(«=1£70) 

M SD 

t 

P 

Course Design domain 

-.10 

.71 

.02 

.73 

-2.19 

.029 

Course Design: Practical-theory links 

-.05 

.38 

.01 

.41 

-1.88 

.060 

Assessment domain 

-.02 

.27 

-.08 

.42 

1.99 

.047 

Assessment: Expectations 

.00 

.07 

-.03 

.18 

1.94 

.052 

Outcomes: Intellectual 

.14 

.36 

.09 

.29 

2.49 

.013 

Support: Student administration 

-.03 

.23 

-.09 

.32 

2.77 

.006 


* Only significant results at p < .05 or approaching this level are included in the table. 
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UWS Research Student Satisfaction Survey 

Only four significant differences between international and local HDR students’ 
scores on importance were found at p < .01. As shown in Table 5, items which international 
HDR students rated significantly higher than domestic students were: 


• Access to computers 

• Access to public transport 

• International Student Advisors 

• International Student Office. 


Table 5 

Results of Independent Samples Test Comparing RSSS Mean Ratings on Importance by 
Residential Status* 


Services and areas cf provision: 

Importance 

Intematxxiai 
students (n=36) 

M SD 

Domestic 
students («=357) 
M SD 

t 

P 

Academic support 







Supervisors are available when needed 

4.72 

.78 

4.38 

.84 

2.32 

.021 

Annual progress reports monitor progress effectively 

4.40 

.91 

3.94 

1.13 

2.34 

.020 

Access 







Computers 

4.84 

.45 

4.24 

1.26 

2.71 

.007 

Religious facilities 

3.39 

1.58 

2.52 

1.66 

2.12 

.037 

Public Transport 

4.64 

.62 

3.73 

1.59 

3.00 

.003 

Student sendees 







International Student Advisors 

4.50 

1.03 

3.38 

1.73 

3.10 

.002 

International Student Office 

4.50 

.92 

3.42 

1.71 

3.17 

.002 

General facilities 







Social activities 

3.76 

1.45 

3.03 

1.43 

2.17 

.031 

* Only significant results at p < .05 are included in the table. 


With the p-level set at p <.05, four more items in the importance category emerged as 
significantly different, with all mean ratings higher for international students. These items 
were: 

• Supervisors available when needed 

• The annual progress reports help to monitor progress effectively 

• Religious facilities 
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• Social activities. 


In the performance category (Table 6) no significant differences were evident at p < .01, and 
four such differences emerged at p < .05, again all mean ratings were higher for international 
students. These items were: 


• Knowledge of intellectual property issues such as copyright, patents, confidentiality 

• Availability of computers for loan 

• International Student Advisors 

• International Student Office. 

Table 6 


Results of Independent Samples Test Comparing RSSS Mean Ratings on Performance by 
Residential Status* 


Services and areas cf provision: 

Performance 

International 
students 
(«= 36) 

M SD 

Domestic 
students 
(/7 =357) 

M SD 

t 

P 

Outcomes 

Knowledge of intellectual property issues such as 
copyright, patents, confidentiality 

Computing and infrastructure 

3.91 

1.04 

3.41 

1.17 

2.47 

.014 

Availability of computers for loan 

3.70 

1.64 

2.56 

1.54 

2.22 

0.29 

Student services 







International Student Advisors 

3.09 

1.16 

2.26 

1.15 

2.30 

.027 

International Student Office 

3.00 

1.13 

2.32 

1.04 

2.16 

.036 


* Only significant results at p < .05 are included in the table. 


The important outcome of this analysis was that there were no services that were rated by 
international HDR students significantly higher on importance, and at the same time lower on 
performance compared to domestic students. This suggests that international HDR students 
were satisfied with the services they consider important, similar or higher than local HDR 


students. 
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Discussion 

Looking at the numbers of significantly different mean ratings per survey on a 
proportional basis, it appears reasonable to assume that the more mature students are (from 
undergraduates to graduates and HDR), the less differently local and international students 
perceive the university’s services and areas of provision in terms of both importance and 
performance. This assumption seems valid, even considering less sample size engaged in the 
RSSS than in the other surveys. 

• SSS: 36 of 85 (42.4%) item ratings different at p < .01 on importance and 27 (31.8%) 
on performance 

• CEQ: 6 of 25 (24.0%) item ratings different at p < .05 

• CEQuery: 4 of 31 (12.9%) variable means different at p < .05 

• RSSS: 8 of 107 (7.5%) item ratings different at p < .05 on importance and 4 (3.7%) on 
performance. 

The results of the SSS indicate that international undergraduate students rate the importance 
of a number of academic and administrative areas, and the performance of many general 
facilities, access and support areas, as well as many course outcomes significantly lower than 
Australian residents. Further, no items on performance are rated higher by international 
students, while they rate significantly higher the importance of several access items and 
support services, and almost all general facilities. Services rated significantly higher on 
importance and lower on performance by international students compared to domestic 
students — such as access to public transport or sport facilities — represent areas for high 
priority attention and potential improvement. 

These results are consistent with the outcomes of similar studies in Canada 
(Washburn, Beaumont, & Teasdale, 2001), New Zealand (Cameron & Meade, 2002), and the 
USA (Abadi, 2000). Therefore, it might be argued that the results reflect a broader issue for 
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the export education industry across the world. As transition to and adjustment at the 
university are much more difficult for international students than for local residents, it may be 
a matter of vital importance for overseas students to feel welcome, cared for and become 
integrated into the student community. Thus, international students may be very demanding 
concerning provision, quality and accessibility of social activities, clubs, societies, shops, 
cafeterias, sport, religious, and other student facilities. They may also worry less about 
academic issues and administration services initially, and are less sure about course outcomes 
at the early stage of their program than are local students. Other SSS results are self- 
explanatory; for example, public transport rated significantly higher on importance and lower 
on performance by international students, and English Language Intensive Courses, 
International Student Advisors, and International Student Office rated much higher on 
importance by international students. 

It is interesting to note the similar pattern of standard deviation results in Table 1 and 
Table 2. For both domestic and international students the standard deviation values are 
moderate for the mean ratings on Course Experience, Outcomes and Administration, and 
commonly higher for the mean ratings on Access, Learning Support and General facilities. In 
view of the multi-campus nature of the University of Western Sydney, this pattern may 
suggest that while the standards of teaching, learning and administration are equivalent 
throughout the university, the availability and quality of facilities, resources and support 
services may vary across campuses. This most likely caused large score variation for all 
students, regardless of their residency. 

Unexpectedly, one outcome of the SSS disagrees with two outcomes of the CEQ. An 
SSS item in the performance category rated significantly lower by international students 
reads: ‘The course is conducted by staff who are good teachers’. Two staff-related CEQ items 
rated significantly higher by international graduates are: ‘The teaching staff on this course 
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motivated me to do my best work’, and ‘The staff made a real effort to understand difficulties 
I might be having with my work’. This inconsistency could occur due to, first, more generic 
and impersonal phrasing of the SSS item and more specific and personal phrasing of the CEQ 
items. The words ‘motivated’, ‘to do my best’, and ‘understand difficulties’ might trigger 
recollection of staff members particularly responsive to student needs. Second, the graduates’ 
assessment may be more mature as they met more staff and had more opportunities to 
understand their conduct by the end of their program. This may especially refer to 
international students who are sensitive to help and motivation provided by academic staff. 

Three CEQ items in the Appropriate Assessment scale, all focused on memory-based 
assessment, are rated lower by international students — meaning they agree more strongly 
than domestic students that assessment was too much memory focused. This may be 
explained by their different English language skills, so that international students generally 
had to memorise more material than local students and that this might impact on their 
perception of academic assessment. One more CEQ item rated significantly lower by overseas 
students is ‘The course improved my skills in written communication’ of the Generic Skills 
scale. This result seems unexpected, since if a course is really helpful in terms of such skills, 
international students should be the ones to perceive and value this more than local residents. 
The only reasonable interpretation of this outcome is that international students may be too 
severe on themselves regarding English language and do not take notice of moderate 
improvements, while local students may do. 

The CEQuery results suggest that international students are less satisfied with course 
design than local students. This may refer to the practical-theory links subdomain, as this is 
the only course design subdomain that shows difference between the subsamples approaching 
significance (t(2,085) = -1.88, p = .06). The comments allocated to this subdomain are about 
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sufficiency of vocationally relevant components in the course design and balance of theory 
and practical subjects. 

Both subsamples are dissatisfied with assessment but local students more so than 
international — in particular, this difference may refer to the expectations subdomain 
(7(2,085) = 1.94, p = .052). This subdomain comprises comments on clarity and consistency 
of assessment tasks, guidelines, submission deadlines and grading criteria. Both groups are 
contented with intellectual outcomes, but international students more so than local. The 
apparent conflict between the CEQuery and SSS scores, suggesting that overseas students are 
less satisfied with their course outcomes, may have the same origin as the already mentioned 
conflict between the CEQ and SSS results. This is that undergraduate international students 
may be less sure about course outcomes at the early stage of their program than are local 
students, but may value these outcomes equally or even higher than domestic students at the 
end of their program. Finally, both groups are critical regarding administration with local 
students making more disapproving comments than international students. Thus, the only area 
international graduating students made significantly less positive and more negative 
comments, compared to domestic graduates, is course design. 

The RSSS outcomes suggest equal level of satisfaction of international compared to 
domestic HDR students with the university’s academic and general service provision. Of 107 
items compared, only four reached significance on performance and all were rated higher by 
overseas HDR students. Importantly, of eight items they rate higher on importance, none are 
rated lower on performance, and two services — International Student Advisors and Office — 
significantly higher on performance. These services represent areas of particularly good 
practice from overseas HDR students’ perspective. 
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In summary, the main message from this analysis is that international student 
experience at UWS is largely similar to domestic student experience in learning and teaching; 
however, there are differences in satisfaction with provision, quality and accessibility of 
facilities and resources. Overseas undergraduate students have rated higher than domestic 
students the importance of many of the university’s facilities, while the performance of and 
access to some of these facilities have been rated lower by international compared to local 
students. The great care overseas undergraduate students devote to social activities, clubs, 
societies, shops, cafeterias, sport and religious facilities, and public transport is quite 
understandable given that these services are most likely to be used by students studying away 
from home. Therefore, it is important to ensure that these facilities are of high quality 
standard, affordable, easily accessible, regularly monitored and equivalent across the UWS 
campuses. As no difference in satisfaction on the basis of residency has been evident at 
postgraduate and HDR levels, one more outcome of this research is a clear need for 
promotion and communication of various facilities and support services available for 
international students, especially at the early stages of their program. 
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